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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Administrative Board of The Commission has approved applica- 
tion of the following colleges for associate membership: 

Enpicotr Junior CoLiece, Beverly, Massachusetts. President: George 
O. Bierkoe. Endicott Junior College is a non-sectarian Protestant junior 
college for women. It is a member of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the New England Junior College Council. It is accredited by 
the Massachusetts State Department of Education, the New York State 
Division of Higher Education and recognized by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Collegiate Authority. The present enrollment is approximately — 
285, 

Le Moyne Coiiecr, Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse, New York, Presi- 
dent: The Very Reverend William J. Schlaerth, S. J. Le Moyne College is 
conducted by the Society of Jesus; Roman Catholic. It is a four-year coed- 
ucational college that is, at present, completing its second year in the field 
of Christian higher education. Le Moyne is accredited by the Regents of 
The University of The State of New York. It has an enrollment of 458 full- 
time students plus 579 part-time students. 

Marian Couuecre, Poughkeepsie, New York. President: Brother Louis 
Omer. Marian College is a four-year (Roman Catholic) constitutional col- 
lege for men. It is registered with the New York State Board of Regents 
and affiliated with The Catholic University of America. Marian College 
is a college for training teachers to the religious brotherhood, The Marist 
Brothers. The enrollment is forty-two. 

In behalf of The Commission on Christian Higher Education it is a 
pleasure to extend a welcome to these new associate members. 


CHURCH AND COLLEGE, INC. 


Dr. Harry Thomas Stock, General Secretary of the Christian Educa- 
tion Division of The Board of Home Missions of The Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, has prepared a very fine article under the title “Church 
and College, Inc.,” that was printed recently in THE Misstonary HERALD AT 
HoME AND ABROAD. He makes the interesting observation that the church- 
related college is initially the creation of New England Puritanism. ‘“Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colonists not only instituted higher education in America, 
with the founding of Harvard in 1636, but they set a pattern for the future: 
that of the autonomous, church-related Christian liberal arts college.” The 
following excerpts and digest will be of interest to the readers of this 
publication. 

“The early record sets forth the conviction that the new colony must 
have a college which would raise up an educated leadership for the 
churches and the commonwealth when their incumbent leaders should 
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‘ie in the dust. The founders wished to be assured of an educated ministry ; 
yet they thought of leadership in a more inclusive sense. Governor Win- 
hrop remarked that what John Cotton preached from his pulpit soon found 
‘its way into the legislative acts of the General Court. Harvard was estab- 
jlished, therefore, in order that Christian leadership might be providently 
‘secured for the developing culture of the New World.” 

Dr. Stock writes that the same concern was felt by those who founded 

uinstitutions of higher learning as they moved westward with each new 

gwave of the expanding frontier. “In these institutions, men and women 

“were prepared for leadership in church and state and their graduates exer- 

yeised a large influence upon the culture of the New West.” The churches 

of the east and newly organized societies gave financial assistance; and in 

‘time a national educational society was founded to collect funds for build- 

sings and current expenses. “The churches were college-conscious and the 

I colleges peeepied their Pee for furthering the mission of the 

churches.” 

However, “Early in the present century this hitherto close partnership 

swas in some cases dissolved and in other instances weakened. Numerous 

benevolent causes made heavy demands upon denominational funds. The 
ichurch-supported colleges found themselves in competition with state 
suniversities which had access to far more adequate financial resources. It 
salso became necessary to add new departments of instruction. Education 

‘developed into an increasingly expensive enterprise. Funds from the 

‘churches were not enough, and college presidents had to find new friends 

‘outside the fold. Some of these new donors came from the immediate 

‘geographical area, and not all of them were interested in the distinctly 

/Christian character of higher education. As such persons became influen- 

/ tial on boards of trustees, and new presidents were to be selected, educa- 

tional specialists began to replace clergymen in college administration. 

The trend soon grew clear: the small college was to become a replica of 

‘the state university; secularism was to fasten its grip upon institutions 

| which had been founded under Christian auspices for religious purposes.” 

| Dr. Stock believes that within the last twenty years the tide has com- 

-menced to turn and is now flowing strongly. “Church and college are 

/mutually seeking a rapprochement.” 

“The church-related college has certain unique functions. It should 
not take its spirit or pattern from state schools. Its educational standards 
must be as high as those of the best independent or tax-supported institu- 
tions, but it has other tests to meet than those of the academically stand- 
ardizing agencies. It is a product of the faith and ministry of the church, 
which determines its character and objectives. A truly Christian college 
will find instructors whose view of life is Christian—with a Christian sense 
of vocation, and with contagious Christian personalities. Critics seldom 
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realize how difficult it is to obtain such persons for a faculty, and sometimes 
church people do not come to the support of an administrator when he is 
under fire because a prophetic Christian professor is trying to do what; 
the colleges always did in their earlier days—to build a civilization in which 
justice and righteousness have increasing sway.” 

Dr. Stock points to the serious need of funds for additional personnel . 
and equipment and observes that some of our best teaching is being done : 
in institutions with the slenderest resources; yet because of the artificial . 
but necessary financial requirements set up by standardizing agencies, this | 
instruction is not always recognized as meriting “A” rating. 

One of our immediate tasks is to develop a common body of experience | 
so that church colleges may be known as worthy contributors to an educa- 
tional movement which is loyal to the Christian faith and mission. A 
working partnership in higher education, he concludes, will help multiply 
the witness and influence of our program of Christian higher education. 


CHAPLAINS’ CONFERENCE 


The Second National Conference of the National Association of College 
and University Chaplains was held at the University of Michigan, April 
26-28. The group adopted a constitution which states that the NACUC is 
established to provide means for responsible and effective participation in 
religion in higher education by college chaplains and similarly titled per- 
sons; and to provide a continuing professional fellowship for chaplains. 
There are approximately 227 administratively appointed chaplains and 
directors of religious education activities in our American colleges. This 
association will give to these chaplains an opportunity to share mutual 
interests and to search for a solution to common problems in the religious 
life of colleges and universities. The group voted to meet annually and 
elected Mr. Bradford Abernathy of Rutgers University as its new president 
and Mr. Seymour Smith as the secretary and treasurer. Mr. Charles C. 
Noble of Syracuse served as the president during the past year. 

The program of the meeting included addresses on “The Status of the 
Chaplaincy,” “Religion and Secularism,” “A Religious Philosophy of Edu- 
cation” (delivered by Dr. John Scott Everton, president-elect, Kalamazoo 
College), “The Professional Relationship of Chaplains,” “The Chaplain and 
His Faculty Colleagues,” “Campus Mores and Student Religious Growth” 
and “The Job I Would Like To Do.” This newly organized group is con- 
cerned about the status of the chaplain and his relationship with his 
faculty colleagues. 

There were in attendance approximately 90 chaplains representing 
colleges in all the states. Membership is limited to chaplains, deans of the 
chapel, directors of religious activities and such other administratively 
employed personnel as are responsible for the religious life of the colleg 
and university community. , 
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; The committee on relationships of college chaplains marked four areas 
that were discussed at this meeting: relationship of the chaplain to the 
administration, to the specific denomination to which he belongs, to other 
religious groups on the campus and to organized regional and national 
student Christian movements. Under point one, the committee reached 
»general agreement that regardless of whether the chaplain has teaching 
*responsibilities or not, he should have some faculty status or rank, includ- 
fing the right to attend faculty meetings. It was generally agreed that the 
I chaplain should be subject to definite tenure provisions and that there 
i should be a retirement provision in his contract. 

The committee agreed that the chaplain’s primary responsibility is to 
« the Church Universal and to his own conscience. Where conflicts arise 
7 on the local campus, the priority of the chaplain’s commitment to church 
) and conscience takes precedence over his obligations to the college or 
1 university. 

| In regard to other religious groups on the campus, the committee agreed 
i that their representatives should be integrated into an over-all campus 
* religious program. In this process, the chaplain is bound to play a primary 
* part as coordinator and colleague. 

It was generally agreed, under point four, that the chaplain should 
/ find ways to integrate the student groups into present regional conferences 
) of existing student movements, that he should provide adequate representa- 
) tion for all student Christian groups on campus to national and regional 
) conferences of existing student movements, that chaplains should be gen- 
¥ erous in their time and leadership in intercollegiate groups and movements 
\ through such means as attending conferences, speaking, participating in 
i staff groups, etc., and chaplains should welcome leadership resources of 
the national and regional movements, including program material, staff 
' personnel and conferences. 

| Mr. Seymour Smith, the secretary-treasurer of the chaplains’ organi- 
zation, is making a study of “The Chaplaincy in the American Colleges.” 


AT HOME TO STUDENTS 
| 


At HoME To STUDENTS, by Jean and Bradford Abernathy, Rutgers Uni- 
| versity, is an interesting booklet recently published by the Edward W. 
_ Hazen Foundation. The authors discuss the mechanics of entertainment, 
| the setting, equipment, food, selection and invitation of guests and what 
to do at an unplanned open house and at a planned open-house. Group 
- games, small discussion groups and the conduct of discussion are treated 
in a most interesting way. This charming family concludes in their little 
booklet that those who are “at home to students” will feel amply repaid 
for their efforts in the certain knowledge that what they have done has aided 
some—often much—to the worth and want of college life. 
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FROM THE STAIRS TO THE CHIMES* 
ISMAEL VEGA 


A few days ago I sat near the old Steps browsing over the notes of a 
boring lecture. There was no inspiration in the atmosphere for me. Life 
was merely lagging along. But when I heard the harmonious elevating 
music of our Chimes I found inspiration again. 

There stood the legendary old Steps in sharp contrast to the beautiful 
tune of the new Chimes rising aloft to eternity. 

“How the symbols grow! How the institutions grow! How the world 
grows! Just as men grow,” I thought to myself. 

The symbols seem to grow because a long stream of years has passed 
since those stairs of brick were the first step to what later has become the 
Polytechnic. They were the germ cell from which our great institution 
sprang, and, like the cell, it too is imperishable. The stairs are like a 
silent symbol, but they are also like a solid foundation for another symbol 
which has taken voice—the Chimes. The Chimes which we hear are the 
only ones of their kind in the island. They sound beautifully and are 
symbolic of spirituality, of beauty and above all of growth. 

Institutions grow also as long as they stand for brotherhood, love and 
justice. Who would have thought twenty centuries back that Christianity 
would stand today as firmly as it does in the four corners of the globe? 
Who would have forseen thirty-five years back this ever-rising, ever-grow- 
ing community of the Poly? Look towards the horizon and on every 
hill, in every corner and in every clear space of this campus you see a 
building, filling this once lonely farm with beauty and life. This is progress 
and this is growth. The Founder of this institution once said that every- 
thing here was started with a noble purpose in mind—“to help those in 
need to grow and to make people grow.” And thus it shall be as long as 
that purpose is not lost from sight. 

The world has grown continually since Adam and Eve. Every field 
of human endeavor and enterprise carries man to a world unknown to him 
before. Every new discovery makes humanity aware of something that 
was hidden before. Every new invention gives him a better or a worse 
position in life, a better place from which to see the play of life before 
him. The world is always bringing forth its hidden treasures—in the dis- 
covery of its natural laws and in the conquest of its natural resources 
by man. 

And humanity, the greatest achievement in this world, has also grown 
and will continue to grow. How much more mature are the students of 
this college today compared to the days when they went to school for the 
first time? How many more responsibilities have they shouldered since 
then? We undoubtedly feel, with every advancing day of our lives, our 
place higher in the realm of knowledge, morals and responsibilities. 

Many men, it is evident, have grown together with the symbol, with 
the institutions, with the world. Some, however, will lag behind. Who 
wants to be a dwarf in a world of giants? Not the Polytechnic students 
of course. 

The Polytechnic students must grow and help others to grow. Many, 
no doubt, will climb from the Steps to the Chimes some day. 


* Reprinted from The Polygraph, Polytechnic Institute, San German, Puerto 
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ADMITTING YOUNG PEOPLE TO CHRISTIAN COLLEGES* 
R. B. Montcomery, President, Lynchburg College 


The colleges we represent and about which we are concerned must, it 
‘seems to me, be more than just “church-related.” They must be church 
,colleges. They must be an integral part of the church. They must be 
| Christian. It is our responsibility, shared with others, to make these col- 
) leges more inspiring, more exciting, more challenging and more Christian 
i than the church of which they are a part. By so doing, and only by so 
¢ doing, can the church be renewed in vision, in faith and in work under the 
senthusiastic and daring leadership of creative young people returning to 
+it from the campus. 

To me, the Christian college means a pioneering school with its com- 
;pelling purpose to inspire and to motivate the learning and living experi- 
tence of young people toward becoming Christian persons imbued with the 
‘challenging prospects of creating a Christian society of justice, righteous- 
/ ness and peace on earth. In other words, the Christian college is not inter- 
*ested or concerned, not in the least, with perpetuating the status-quo 
6 church, the status-quo state or the status-quo anything else that is not 
i fully Christian in character. The term “church-related college” connotes 
nothing particularly creative or challenging to me. On the other hand, 
the designation of Christian college stirs the imagination to thrilling pro- 
) portions with vision of great and continuing adventure under expanding 
jhorizons. We need to feel a distinct sense of pride and worth in being 
known as and in being Christian colleges. We need not be afraid of the 
) designation provided we are willing seriously and sincerely to make the 
| attempt to become effective Christian persons ourselves and are willing to 
» take the lead in Christian living. The young people are never afraid, never 
] ashamed and never unwilling to be Christian if they are fortunate to have 
vas their leaders administrators, teachers and counsellors with the faith 
and the courage to pioneer. 

| To be truly and sincerely Christian in purpose and program in our 
colleges is the one sure and certain way to be unique, distinctive and 
‘appealing. This approach to education offers to the administration, the 
faculty and the students a wide-open, limitless field for experimentation 
| and exploration into the beckoning universe of newly discovered knowl- 
edge and truth. Moreover, it is a field that is not crowded and is free 
from strong competitors. However, a warning should be given that the 
Christian program in college education is not to be entered upon lightly 
by any one and not at all by the timid soul. There will be some people 
who will not understand and others who will understand but will not 
like a Christian program. These people may turn out to be, most likely 
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* Address at the Annual Meeting of American College Personnel Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, April 21, 1949. 
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will be, sitting in some seat of power in the community or in the church, | 
But, if we dare intelligently and patiently and with forthright honesty 
and sincerity to be Christian, these who will be with us will be more in 
number and power than those who will be against us. In fact, multitudes 
around the earth are scanning the threatening sky longingly in the des- 
perate hope that such a courageous educational program will appear as 
the only saving force for our tragic times. 

The Christian college by its very nature and spirit will begin its pro- 
gram of learning and living with the function of admitting into its inspir- 
ing fellowship those young people who promise to contribute most to the 
leadership of all of society in the direction of Christian progress. All 
useful vocations and professions will be held in equal regard by the Chris- 
tian college as noble and worthy channels for social and spiritual contri- 
butions to humanity. The Christian college will always be aware that 
it exists not for itself but for the young people who are its students or 
who may become its students. It will be reminding itself constantly that 
the college is made for the students and not the students for the college. 
It will not, therefore, be concerned with recruiting students just to enlarge 
enrollments and to collect fees. It will leave recruiting to the regimen- 
tation program of the Army. It will not be adjusting young people to 
this or that or the other. It will leave the adjusting of nuts to the manu- 
facturer of gadgets. It will not be building character or personality. It 
will leave the building method to the engineers, the brick masons and 
the carpenters who deal with inanimate things. 

The Christian college will be vitally concerned always with growing 
persons who need a friendly, inspiring and challenging climate in which 
they can respond as growing physical organisms and spiritual beings to 
wisely provided intellectual nourishment and spiritual fellowship that 
guides them to a maturity of freedom and responsibility. 

The work of preparing and admitting young people to a Christian 
college in my judgment has some special considerations of a basic and 
fundamental character. The process and plan of procedure begins far 
back of the time when a young person graduates from high school or is 
faced with a college application blank. More than we have seemed to 
realize in the past the problem mutually concerns the home, the church, | 
the high school and the college and demands their common understanding 
and cooperation. We stand in constant danger of losing the soul of the 
young applicant along the assembly line of batteries of tests, inventories, 
forms, schedules, blanks, et cetera, or in the files of records and data after- 
wards as valuable and essential as all these things unquestionably are in 
the procedure. We are always in danger of neglecting to give the under- | 
standing and sympathetic human touch of interest that encourages and 
creates faith in the student which often releases the spring of motivation, 
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) self-confidence and effort that results in his invalidating the normal pre- 
) dictions of his test scores. 

As Christian colleges we are under obligation to remember, to under- 
+stand and to believe in the power of faith operating upon life and in life 


sachieve. We are strengthened in our efforts day by day by other peoples’ 
yexpectations of us. I doubt if the tests we use make any fair allowance 
‘for this fact in human experience, but we must. This is not to claim that 


+ potentialities. We may at times be guilty of having more faith in test 
#scores than we have in persons. I know of no test that even attempts to 
# measure or predict the spirit of a person or what his spirit will determine 
tto do when another expectant, sympathetic and stronger spirit becomes 
i his ally. 

It is at this point that I wish to say that we of the Christian colleges 
yowe to the church our opportunity in the particular educational work in 
) which we are engaged. Our particular colleges were established and 


(making society Christian. There is no hope that society will become 
‘Christian if the educated leaders that come out from our colleges and 
‘ go into the various vocations and professions are not seriously and coura- 
»geously Christian. The great challenge of every Christian college, there- 
‘fore, is to set high Christian standards for academic achievement and in 
7 every other phase of its life and work and to admit Christian young people 
jof ability and purpose who give promise under its inspiring guidance to 
i dedicate themselves to the service and leadership of humanity. If we 
jand our colleagues do not share deeply this desire and are not dedicated 
/to this purpose we would do our colleges a distinct service, in my opinion, 
‘if we could resign forthwith. 

If this makes clear the kind of college we are and the type of college 
(we expect young people to seek admission to, we may now discuss admission 
| procedure or work. I have made no survey to find out how everybody is 
handling their admissions problem. I shall tell briefly, without filling in 
all the minute details the direction in which we are working at the problem 
in the college I represent. We are always seeking with open mind better 
» ways to do our work. We have had and now have and as far as I can see 
expect to have an admissions committee. This committee is now composed 
'of the Dean of the College, the Dean of Students, the Associate Dean of 
| Students, the Registrar, the Admissions Counsellor, and the President of 


_the College. This committee reviews carefully every application which 
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consists of a rather elaborate set of forms and votes to admit or to deny 
admission to each applicant. In so far as is possible the committee or 
several members of the committee interview the applicants before their | 
applications are considered by the committee for final decision. When. 
there is any serious question about an applicant the committee requires | 
an interview. I assume this to be the procedure followed in general by ' 
most colleges. 

Beyond this rather routine procedure we feel there should be a pro-: 
gram of preparation and counselling shared with others not officially con- - 
nected with the college. We believe the ministers of the churches of! 
our communion, the youth leaders in the churches and the high school. 
counsellors should be our colleagues in helping young people plan and ) 
prepare for admission to college. For a long time we have been seeking | 
to lead the ministers of our churches to an appreciation of this oppor- 
tunity for counselling their high school young people on college choices ; 
and life work. To do this wisely and intelligently the minister has to 
prepare well and know the complete record each of his young people is 
making in high school. This is not a venture which a minister can rush. 
into until he has had experience in working intimately with young people. 
Not every minister can undertake it with expectations of rendering an ac- 
ceptable service. Some of our ministers are doing a remarkable service for 
their young people through personal conferences after they have all the 
possible data in hand. 

In our section of the country many of the high schools have what 
they call “College Days” to which they invite representatives from all the 
colleges to interview members of the graduating class on that particular 
day. This plan by its very nature has in it a strong competitive spirit 
though there are many values that are commendable. It occurred to us 
that as a Christian college we should offer our services to the churches in 
some way that would serve the counselling needs of their young people. 
Out of this suggestion we are cooperating in holding “College Day” for: 
churches of our communion on an experimental basis in centers where 
there are several churches. The day is planned well in advance by the 
ministers and a member of our faculty or staff for a Sunday. It has as 
its purpose a joint counselling effort to help young people see their voca- 
tional and professional possibilities from a Christian point of view and then 
on that basis consider the choice of a college best suited to their needs. 

The main activities of this “College Day” in the churches follow this: 
general pattern: 


I. A faculty or staff member from the college is present at each church 
for the church school period. He, with the minister, the teachers: 
of youth and the youth leaders of that church meet all the young’ 
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people of that church who are enrolled in any year in high school. 
The purpose of the period is understood in advance by all who 
share in it and is used to present some facts about college and need 
for worthy leadership and for discussion of the facts and needs. 


II. The college representative attends the church worship service 


II. 


following this discussion with the high school young people and 
the group is recognized by the minister and the presence of the 
college representative is explained. 


The afternoon or evening is set aside by the churches for a meeting 
at one of the churches of the community of all high school students 
from all the churches. The ministers and youth leaders from all 
the churches accompany their young people to this meeting and 
share in its proceedings. The parents of all students are urged to 
bring their children and be in the meeting. The high school coun- 
sellors are, also, especially invited to be present. All the college 
representatives attend. 


This afternoon or evening meeting usually follows this general 
outline: 


(1) The faculty or staff members with the assistance of college 
students tell, in a brief assembly, someLing of life and oppor- 
tunities at college. 

(2) Group meetings of high school students with ministers, par- 
ents, faculty or staff members and college students divided as 
follows: 

(a) All high school seniors in one group to discuss their imme- 
diate problems of college attendance. 

(b) All high school juniors in another group to consider their 
last year in high school and to prepare for college. 

(c) All high school students below junior year level in a third 
group to think about high school completion and college 
prospects. 

(3) Fellowship period to include refreshments or light supper 
provided by the host church. 

(4) A period for individual conferences of high school students 
and their parents with college representatives and church 
leaders. 


This day is planned and carried out as an educational service to young 
people on the part of the churches with the cooperation of the college. We 
believe it to be an excellent and essential service to render and begins the 
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admission program to college at the time a young person starts in high 
school. It brings into understanding fellowship and cooperation the par- 
ents, the ministers, the youth leaders of the church, the high school coun- 
sellor and the faculty of the college as they seek together to guide in a 
Christian manner and spirit the youth of the church. 

Admissions work, of course. is not completed until the new student is 
greeted and introduced in a friendly and helpful way into the life and 
work of the college. We have a week’s program carefully set up by and 
carried out by the faculty and upperclassmen, and followed up afterwards 
by an effective program of counselling. 

This we feel is the kind of service a Christian college should render 
to the youth of the church of which it is a part and as far as possible to 
all youth who seek admission to its campus life and its program of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

It is my earnest hope and prayer that all our church or Christian 
colleges will determine to meet the demand that being Christian imposes 
upon them and by Christian methods eagerly and courageously blaze trails 
in educational leadership. 
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TEACHING RELIGION IN COLLEGE 
CHARLES F. Nespitt,* Professor of Bible, Wofford College 
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», Someone has said, with perhaps more wit than wisdom, that Mr. 
Hooley’s idea of education was to find out what young people do not like 
nd give them lots of it. The comment is interesting in passing, but on 
second thought it becomes quite suggestive. It may be a parody on the 
ort of education to which many of us were unmercifully subjected in 
Jur own childhood. It reminds us of dull days and weary hours in a little, 
4ne-room, country schoolhouse, when the outside world was so full of more 
Sateresting things. And it may be that some of our college and university 
‘vork in later years was no better; it was certainly a relief to get through 
Ivith some of it. 

| To many educators, “Mr. Dooley’s theory” suggests an old problem, 
Svhether education is (1) a matter of training the mind in difficult subjects, 
| ike ancient languages or mathematics or philosophy, in the classical liberal 
@rts, tradition; or (2) a process of learning things to be used in our imme- 
jliate environment, such as the commercial, vocational, and scientific studies 
'o popular in this post-war world of ours. The latter emphasis has been 
treatly heightened since the war and inflation have brought us face to 
ace with the hard facts of an inequitable economic order. It is still a 
erious problem in many quarters, with the government venturing into the 
ducational field, and agitation for subsidizing public education with Fed- 
iexral funds. Debate rages to and fro, from the older liberal arts ideal to 
imodern progressive education, with popular opinion swinging back and 
‘orth with whatever winds of propaganda that blow. 

In times of great crisis, the popular trend is toward shorter and more 
bractical courses of study, so that a student may be equipped to take a job 
and earn a living at present or make more money in the near future. 
Sducation thus recedes into a state of temporary eclipse, with the emphasis 
fclearly on material and immediate ends. The war and the draft have 
Julled our sense of educational value in recent years, especially in its 
inherent spiritual quality. Unless we get our perspective clear on this 
‘issue, we are likely to be completely engulfed in the wave of secularism 
‘that threatens us. Education today is near to losing its soul, in both theory 
and practice. 

The opposite of “Mr. Dooley’s theory” is to find out what young people 
really like and let them do as they please about it! The hypocrisy of this 
idea is almost self-evident, but it is surprising to what extent it has already 
taken root in school and college. A course in “fishing” was recently added 


* Dr. Nesbitt was elected Secretary of the Southern Section of the Society of 
PB blical Literature and Exegesis at its recent meeting at Emory University. He has 
consented,to write another article on the nature of setting up a Department of 
Religion and what should be in it. This will be published in our next issue. 
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to the curriculum of one of our state institutions of college grade. A surver 
of all the possible offerings would probably be amazing in its results. Ou: 
efforts to make education easy, and the consequent lowering of standards 
are pitiful commentaries on the poverty-stricken intellectualism of ou: 
day. No wonder secularism and materialism have about taken ove: 
education. 

The truth of the matter is that sound educational theory lies some: 
where between the above extremes, and a balance must be struck anc 
held fearlessly in the face of all obstacles. There are some things to be 
faced in school that simply require a great deal of intellectual effort, dis: 
guise the fact as we may. It is often just plain hard work to learn a new 
language, or master the laws of physics or the principles of economic: 
or mathematics; but there are other studies that seem to have more natura: 
appeal and student interest. They are easier and less demanding or 
students’ time and energy. It is sometimes revealing to observe the rela: 
tions between the most popular courses on the campus, in terms of studen’ 
enrollment, and the content of those courses. Many students then wonder: 
why the whole educational bill of fare cannot be of the same delectable 
kind. : 

These may be extreme suggestions, but they are not fictitious anc 
cannot be ignored in our effort to find a safer middle ground of sounc 
educational theory and practice. It must embrace a vigor of intellectua. 
discipline that will result in a trained mind and tempered self. It must 
retain a degree of natural interest and appeal that will draw the student 
forth into new areas of endeavor, challenge his curiosity, and stimulate 
him to independent effort; an urge that may eventually lead to the increase 
of our knowledge and the enrichment of all human life. Such is the goa! 
of genuine education, the very heart of its theory. 

Is it possible that our faltering between these uneasy extremes, out 
uncertainty as to the permanent basis of education, is due to our neglec* 
of the religious factor? Is it because we have so generally overlooked the 
obvious moral and spiritual quality of the intellectual processes? American 
education has become so much a matter of material emphasis, a system of 
diplomas and degrees, that we seem seldom aware of its deeper spiritual 
values. No amount of academic bookkeeping or accumulation of credits 
can be substituted for the basic factors of learning in all its aspects. 

We have almost forgotten that the Christian Church was the parent 
of American education. Had it not been so, we would probably not have 
the vast array of schools and colleges and universities that grace the 
present American scene. The colonial scheme of education was meager 
and hardly a system, and pitifully inadequate in many modern respects. 
but its emphasis was predominantly religious. Many think it was extreme 
in nature and one-sided in content, but was it any more extreme or one- 
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ided than the present emphases on nearly everything else but religion? 
) the one extreme any worse than the other, or was the colonial emphasis 
| out of balance after all? It certainly raises important questions as 
\ the real issues in Christian religious education and calls for something 
ore constructive and continuous than our traditional Sunday School 
; 7ogram or college courses of the same quality. 
The brunt of the responsibility for this sort of emphasis must obviously 

2 borne by the church-related institution. It is interesting and encour- 
ting, however, to see the steadily increasing number of state institutions 
fine up departments of Religion as an integral part of their curricu- 
m. It ought to be that way, but it remains true that the church college 
. just lead the way if we are to have a renewal of emphasis and spirit in 
jeligion in higher education in American life. The church school has 
“ten been guilty in the past of trying to rival the state university in the 
ange and quality of its curricular offerings. The real salvation of the 
aurch college is not in the quantity but in the quality of what she has 
give to inquiring young minds. If we want to educate young men and 
yomen in terms of their intellectual and spiritual entirety, we can do so 
iy simply being true to the original nature of the church college and 
iaking Religion an inseparable part of their training. 
_ It will not be done by simply requiring more courses in Religion, as 
portant as they may be, nor in glowing catalogue claims about a mysteri- 
us something called “religious influence.” It will be done by a complete 
verhauling of our whole educational philosophy, interpreted in the light 
f£ its spiritual and intellectual character. There is a spiritual quality 
Pa education, because of the very nature of mind; it is very difficult 
a 
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> distinguish it from soul and spirit after all. It cannot be trained in some 
arts and neglected in others without throwing the whole out of balance, 
nd it is no secret that our society today is sadly off balance in general, 
d especially so in terms of morality and religion. It requires no genius 
> see how far-reaching our public educational scheme is, how neglectful 
f the religious factor and something of the obvious reasons. 
To speak of the religious quality of education is not to deal with empty 
yords nor indulge in vague theory; it is simply to emphasize the sort of 
ducation that shapes character while developing mind, and so makes 
‘outh better citizens of any community because of their concern for the 
ommon welfare. It enables them to see life in terms of human relation- 
hips, and its problems in the light of their ethical implications. It fires 
heir imagination and gives them reason for doing something about the 
wrevalent ills of society. It makes them aware of the Church as a human 
igency for bringing the Kingdom of God into the hearts of men and into 
he midst of society. It is the kind of training that makes them see every- 
hing in life in the light of Christian understanding and good-will. 
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It must not be confused with sectarian teaching, for much of oux 
trouble probably stems from our failure to distinguish between what is 
genuinely religious and a positive sectarianism that sees only one way oi 
setting the pattern of life. Modern Christian religious education has for 
its ideal the widening of the intellectual horizons of youth while enriching 
their spiritual life, and that cannot be done in the face of deadening 
denominationalism. 

The place of Religion in the curriculum of the church-related college 
is not hard to justify traditionally, but it is quite another matter in state 
and private institutions. It is hard to understand this division, in the face 
of the conviction that Religion is an integral part of life and thus subject 
to the invigorating forces of education. But usually the old bogey of the 
separation of church and state, and the consequent divorce of Religion ano 
Education, rears its ugly head and we beat a hasty retreat without examin- 
ing our reasons for it. If Religion is a natural part of life, it is a part 
of Education also. If our educational theory and practices are to be justly 
proportioned, then Religion must be a part of the total process and noi 
a mere side-line. Everything of value that contributes to life is a par? 
of the business of education, and no apologies are needed. 

Every well-educated person should, and perhaps wants to, know some- 
thing of what Religion is and does in a more intelligent manner than he is 
likely to inherit in his family tradition. That tradition is all right as far as 
it goes, but it seldom goes to the end of leaving a person well-informed as 
to the reason for the faith he holds. Likewise, every educated persor 
should know something of the Bible, the “one great source of ideal be- 
havior,” and the Bible is usually the most natural starting point for our 
effort in this area of American religious education. The Bible can be 
taught as history and as literature, and it can also be taught as Religion 
without apology or infringement on sectarian grounds. That is the poin’ 
at which most of the opposition to Religion in public education emerges 
but it is usually due to a lack of appreciation of the objectivity of religious 
experience and a disregard of the basic religious values as against the 
sectarian values in Biblical instruction on the college level. 

A course in Bible in college can be taught as objectively as one in 
Biology; a study of Christian beliefs may be as unbiased as English litera- 
ture; Church history may be as valuable culturally as European or Ameri- 
can history. Sectarian or denominational factors need not be a valic 
objection in any of these or similar areas of the study or the teaching o: 
Religion. It is often held that taking a course in Bible or Christian belief: 
or Church history does not necessarily make a student any more religious 
in thought and action, and of course it is true. It is true in the same sense 
that taking a course in natural science or mathematics or foreign language 
may not make one more like-minded in that particular area of learning 
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| But, in the very nature of things, a course of study in any area should give 
Yjone a more intelligent understanding of the subject matter, and interest 
therein, or else it is of no value at all. Soin the academic study of Religion 
tas such; one ought to be a better person after an intelligent study of some 
feollege course therein, even though the end result cannot always be guar- 
Nanteed. The religious instruction of a candidate for church membership, 
»and reception into its fellowship, do not always make a person a better 
fone, unless something happens to him in the meantime. 
Too long colleges have boasted of “religious influence” or “atmos- 
) phere” on the campus, without being able to clearly define it. It is good 
to have such influences around a college, but it often amounts to nothing 
more than compulsory chapel attendance and required courses in Religion, 
or a voluntary student religious organization. Some of us know that 
/certain state universities are noted for the friendly atmosphere prevail- 
jing there, a state of good-will among the students that is almost spiritual 
in quality. Likewise, some of the most alert student religious organizations 
» we know are located on the campuses of state institutions. It may be 
/ seen thus that “religious atmosphere” is not confined to the church college. 
) Even if it were so confined, that would still not be adequate justification 
‘for its separate existence. Something more tangible and positive must 
i prevail if the church school is to continue to be a unique and valuable ele- 
¥ ment in our American educational picture. 
The undergirding of the whole educational philosophy of the institu- 
' tion must be positive in religious emphasis, from the President to the night 
t watchman, or from the Dean to the janitor. The administration should 
| be composed of men and women of obvious religious character; the faculty 
( should be composed of persons “at home” in their respective fields and 
equally at home in the fellowship of the Christian church; the students 
should be young men and women of open mind and receptive nature to 
| religious instruction and influence, as to all other forces of a constructive 
' nature to which they are exposed. If any of these factors are out of proper 
| religious focus with the others, it will destroy most of the spiritual values 
otherwise generated. It is easy to see what happens when a group of 
students listen to honest and competent religious instruction in one class- 
room, and perhaps in the adjoining room next hour are exposed to the 
cynicism or religious indifference of a skeptical-minded professor of eco- 
nomics or science or philosophy. And the same conflicts could be illus- 
trated in other areas of campus experience—such things ought not so to be. 
The teaching of Religion on the college level does not differ essen- 
tially from the teaching of any other subject. It requires an instructor 
who is well trained for the teaching of that subject, with wide learning 
and experience, and deep religious convictions about the reality and teach- 
ability of his subject matter; one who can handle it as thoroughly and as 
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objectively as any other instructor handles his materials. He will not 
be expected to work miracles, but miracles are often brought about by 
the transformation of mind and ideas resulting from seeing the Bible, 
for instance, come alive as a book of real religious experience and of 
real people. 

The Protestant tradition insists that every man be free to interpret 
the Bible for himself, but it often overlooks the basic fact that few people 
are capable of such interpretation simply because they know nothing about 
it. How can one understand much of Shakespeare or Browning or Tenny- 
son unless he also knows something of who the man was, how and when 
he lived, and what he was trying to do? So with the Bible; in order to 
interpret it in any satisfying manner, one must know something about it, 
and that knowledge comes by work and study and not by any magical — 
processes. One of our college wits said that the Protestant theory of 
interpretation is that every man interrupts the Bible for himself. 

Many students look on courses in Religion as something easy and 
superficial, a sort of unnecessary appendage to the body of education, a 
meaningless gesture in the direction of a pious tradition. It is even more 
so in Bible courses than in many other studies in the wider field of Religion, 
whether they are voluntary courses offered by some denominational foun- 
dation or in the typical church school required for graduation. But when 
brought face to face with the Reality of what is involved, many of them 
for the first time discover the Bible to be a Living Book with vast cultural 
and religious meaning. Of course they do not all react in the same way; 
some just do not make the effort to find out about it and let it severely 
alone, just as they do other subjects in the curriculum. One of the most 
rewarding things to a teacher of Religion is for a student to come out 
with a new light on his face as he finds this Book doing something to him 
inwardly that has never happened to him before. 

The teaching of Religion should be done by the historical method and 
with philosophical insight, to avoid the appearance of pedantry or hypoc- 
risy. No effort should be made to indicate what students should think or 
believe about religious questions as they arise, but every effort should 
be made to stimulate them to honest and sober thinking for themselves. 
No worthy instructor will profess to know all the answers to their ques- 
tions, but he will make every effort to help inquiring students find their 
own answers. If they can be made to think intelligently and reverently, 
they are on the way toward a sound religious education and a satisfying 
religious philosophy of life, but work and study are necessary pre-requi- 
sites to these nobler ends. 

The goal of this sort of teaching should be to graduate students with 
an intellectual and spiritual awareness of what the Christian religion is 
and what it means in everyday living; to know something of what the 
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_ Christian Church is by its very nature and what it stands for in our world; 
| what living as a Christian person and carrying on the work of the church 
) involves in a society like ours. They should be developed into creative 
) and consecrated leaders in the religious life and thought of their own 
community, capable of carrying on the working program of their church 
| in something more than routine manner. We will want these students to 
| think of us in after years as the place where they found the best in 
) Religious Education, in the better sense of that much-abused term, and 
/ with nothing to unlearn as they grow older and wiser in the ways of the 
} world about them. We will want them to think of us as teachers devoted 
to the truths of the Christian faith as we understand it, wrought out by 
| hard work and experience, and firm convictions as to the righteousness 
fot it all. 
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PREFACE TO A REPORT ON TEACHING RELIGION ON THE CURRICULUM 
- LEVEL TO UNDERGRADUATES IN SEVERAL SIGNIFICANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


Mason Crum 


I. Institutions visited: 
East—Princeton, Columbia, Yale, Harvard and Boston Universities 
Mid-West—University of Chicago 
Southeast—University of Virginia, University of North Carolina, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, University of Florida, University of 
Miami, and Duke University. 


II. Three types of organization for curriculum instruction in religion to 


undergraduates were discovered in these institutions: 


1. A complete Department of Religion in the college with its chairman 
and corps of teachers offering courses specially designed for under- 
graduates. 


2. A Department of Religion, on both the graduate and undergraduate 
levels, extending from the Ph.D. to the Freshman class, similar in 
its organization to a Department of English or Chemistry. Such a 
plan was found in process at Yale under the direction of Professor 
J. C. Shroeder and at the University of North Carolina with Pro- 
fessor Arnold Nash. 


3. No Department of Religion in the college, but courses touching the 
subject being fed in from other departments such as at Harvard 
and Chicago. 


Ill. It is noteworthy that each of the four tax-supported universities in this 
survey had Departments of Religion. 


IV. Details of the work of the several colleges. 


Princeton University 


Princeton has a full-time staff of five instructors in the Department of 
Religion. The Department is in the College of Liberal Arts and is wholly 
independent of the Theological Seminary. Significant in their instruction 
is the preceptorial system, whereby a teacher lectures on two days to his 
classes and then breaks up the classes into small groups in order to meet 
them informally in seminar or preceptorial sessions. The preceptorial 
system was instituted by Woodrow Wilson, then President of the Univer- 
sity, in 1905, and has been retained since, in spite of its administrative cost. 


Professor G. F. Thomas is Chairman of the Department of Religion, | 
and is assisted by one associate professor, one assistant professor and two | 


* An interesting survey of religious instruction in 12 large universities has been 
made by Dr. Mason Crum, associate professor of Biblical Literature at Duke 
University. The survey was sponsored by the Duke Research Council, through a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Dr. Crum 
has given us permission to print his preface to his report. 
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instructors. Their courses deal not only with historical criticism in Bib- 
lical literature, but they reflect a dynamic quality as exemplified in such 
courses as, Jesus and New Testament Religion, Christian Ethics and Mod- 
ern Society, Problems of Religious Thought, Great Religious Leaders, ete. 
The Department has its own central office equipped with chairs, tables 
and books where students may come freely for reading and consultation. 
Other rooms with large tables are provided for the infostiealo oepanionial 
sessions. 


ee 
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_ligion springs from the Department of Philosophy. Horace L. Friess, Pro- 
_ fessor of Philosophy, is leading in its organization. A movement is under 
| way, now, to co-ordinate the work on the college level from four angles: 
| Columbia College, Barnard College, the School of General Studies, and the 
_ Department of Philosophy. Professor Friess explained that present catalog 
_ statements are out of date and that the co-ordinated studies in religion are 
_ being worked out by a special committee. 


Yale University 


Professor J. C. Shroeder is Chairman of the Department of Religion at 
Yale. This Department is separate from the Divinity School and is plan- 
_ ning to organize its studies on both the graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Professor Shroeder thinks it will compass both these fields just as it is done 
' in a Department of English or Chemistry. Associated with the Chairman 
_ is Professor Sidney Lovett, who is engaged not only in teaching but serves 
_ as Chaplain to the University and Pastor of the University Church. 


Harvard University 


Harvard has no undergraduate Department of Religion. The policy of 
' the college is to have other departments of the university offer courses 
bearing on religion. For instance, the introductory courses to the Old and 
New Testaments designed for undergraduates are given by the English 
Department. One of the fundamental courses on religion in Harvard 
College isan introduction to the history of religion, covering two semesters. 
The course is taught by Professor Arthur D. Nock. Undergraduates have 
access to religion and ethics courses in the field of Social Relations, the 
Humanities and in the Department of Semetic Studies. It is against the 
policy of the college to set up a separate Department of Religion for under- 
graduates fearing to “slop over” as I was told, into something like the 
typical Bible college. Yet one notes all about Harvard signs of a spiritual 
culture derived from some great faith. As witness the carving in stone 
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across the facade of the Philosophy Building, “What is man that Thou art 
mindful of Him”, and the gate inscription, “Enter to grow in wisdom”. 
Going out one reads, “Depart to serve better thy country and thy kind”. 
Besides this, Harvard tells the world at one of its chief entrances that the 
college was founded in 1636 mainly for the training of Christian ministers. 


Boston University 


The Department of Religion, in the College of Liberal Arts, in Boston 
University, is in charge of Professor Carl E. Purinton. Most of the teaching 
is done by Professor Purinton, with some amplification from cognate courses 
in the departments of Fine Arts and Philosophy. The curriculum offerings 
are heavily loaded in the direction of Biblical material. Among the courses 
offered are Personalities of the Old Testament, Masterpieces of Old Testa- 
ment Literature, The Life of Jesus, Living Religions, and Religious Value 
in Literature. 


The University of Chicago 


The college of the University of Chicago makes no provision for course 
instruction in the field of Religion. There is no college Department of 
Religion and could not be, according to President E. C. Colwell, under the 
present organization of the college. There are, however, many cognate 
courses available to students, particularly, in the Division of the Humani- 
ties, one of the large divisions for studies in the liberal arts on the grad- 
uate level. 


University of Virginia 

For a long time the University of Virginia has offered courses in Bib- 
lical literature. At the present time the Department is under the direction 
of Professor S. V. McCasland, who offers the following courses: Literature 
of the Bible, Religions of the World, Religion in American Life, the Teach- 
ings of Jesus, and the Religion of Paul. 

The University of Virginia has made much of its Extension and Home 
Study Courses. Professor McCasland conducts three Biblical courses 
through this department. He has also prepared a textbook in English 
Bible for use in Virginia High Schools. President C. W. Darden said in 
an interview that the University of Virginia had from the beginning con- 
cerned itself with instruction in religion. 


University of North Carolina 


The University of North Carolina has recently set up a Department of 
Religion with Arnold S. Nash, Professor of the History of Religion, as its 
head. It is proposed that courses will cover both the graduate and under- 
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graduate fields. Assisting Professor Nash is B. W. Anderson, Associate 
Professor of Biblical Literature, whose special field is the Old Testament. 
Associated with the Department and giving the courses cognate to the field 
of religious studies are the following: A. C. Howell, Professor of English, 
P. H. Epps, Professor of Greek, James P. Harlan, Professor of Archeology, 
and Warren Ashby, Instructor in Philosophy. 


University of South Carolina 
A Chair of Bible was established at the University of South Carolina 


some forty years ago. At the present time it is designated Department of 


Bible and Religion, under the direction of Associate Professor R. G. Mas- 


sengale, Courses offered are in the fields of Biblical Literature, Religious 


Thought, and Religious Education. Courses are set up on the undergrad- 


uate level. 


University of Florida 


Along with the rapid expansion of the University of Florida has come 
a Department of Religion in the undergraduate college. The instructional 
staff at the present time consists of Professor D. L. Scudder and Assistant 


Professor H. M. Philpot. President J. Hillis Miller told the writer that he 


could justify a Department of Religion in a state university on the grounds 
that the main purpose of the Liberal Arts College is to transmit the culture 
of a people—that religion has occupied so important a place in our culture 
it could not well be omitted from the curriculum. Courses in this Depart- 
ment are: Religious Foundations of Modern Life, The Old Testament in 
the Light of To-day, The Career and Significance of Jesus, Comparative 
Religion, and Problems of Religious Philosophy. 


University of Miami 


The University of Miami is experiencing a great boom period of ex- 
pansion. The College of Liberal Arts includes a Department of Religion 
open mainly to undergraduates. W. H. McMaster, Professor of Religious 
Education, is in charge of the Department and has recently added one 
assistant, Dean C. D. Tharpe of the Liberal Arts College explained that 
in the teaching some effort is made to apply the principles of religion to 
everyday living. Courses at the present time are in Biblical Literature, 
Comparative Religions and Religious Biography. 


Duke University 


Professor H. E. Myers is Chairman and Director of Undergraduate 
Studies at Duke. The teaching staff is composed of from six to eight full 
time professors and instructors, with four to six professors from the Di- 
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vinity Schoo! who give one cz more courses in the Department. There are 
at the present time approximately nine hundred and fifty undergraduates 
taking courses in the Department. 

Areas covered by these courses are Biblical Literature, Christian Ethics, 
Teachings of Jesus, Religious Education of Children, Contemporary Relig- 
ious Problems, Religions of Mankind, Introductory courses in Greek and 
Hebrew and certain courses in applied Christianty such as Character Prob- 
lems of Youth, Religion and Marriage, Religious Drama and Production 
and Construction of Religious Drama. 

Duke University is the only institution in this survey which requires 
the election of six hours in religion for the degree in the Liberal Arts 
College. 
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RELIGIOUS PROGRAM AND PRACTICE IN THE 
METROPOLITAN UNIVERSITY 
M. Davin Rices * 
| Many metropolitan colleges and universities are giving increased at- 
jention to the place and function of religion in higher education. Certain 
jeatures of this problem are sketched in a recent issue of this bulletin. 


Administrative Policy 


The key to the development of a strong religious program in the metro- 
solitan university lies in administrative initiative to provide for adequate 
focal study of university religious needs and for a program to meet these 
needs. This is being done by more and more state and metropolitan in- 


| Surveys show that some schools have formulated a definite policy which 
eeks to make religion an integral part of metropolitan campus life. Two 
*xcellent examples of such a policy are those of Evansville College and 
3oston University. In addition, many schools encourage students to par- 
icipate actively in the programs of the local community churches. More 
‘specially, churches are encouraged in their work with students. This is 
lone in several ways. A registration device indicating religious preference 
s used by many metropolitan schools, and the lists compiled are made 
wailable to the churches and other groups desiring the information. Again, 
shurches are aided by the holding of seminars in religious education, relig- 
ous discussion groups on campus under leadership of local pastors and by 
‘eligious activities councils or similar groups where clergy advisors are 
yresent as members. New York University has an active Board of Chap- 
ains which seeks to aid the school in strengthening its religious work with 
students. 


curricular Offerings in Religion: 

_ Many metropolitan universities have chairs or departments of religion, 
among them being the University of Denver, University of Miami, Evans- 
7ille College, University of Omaha, University of Wichita, University of 
Rochester and Pittsburgh University. There are others. The University 
of Omaha offers seven different courses in religion, totaling 31 hours. A 
*ecent survey of forty-six schools indicates a wide range of course offer- 
ngs such as “What is Christianity?”, “Christianity and Current Problems”, 
‘Religious Counseling”, “Religious Biography” and “The Christian Min- 
stry” along with the more conventional courses in religious literature and 
nistory. Washington University at St. Louis, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Fenn College, Carnegie Institute of Technology and Boston University 
are among the schools which have recently added courses or departments 


* General Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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of religion, or are studying the possibilities of making such additions. In- 
struction in religion would seem important in the metropolitan university 
since extra-curricular religious life is so circumscribed. Thirty per cent 
of the schools of the aforementioned study have no courses or departments 
of religion. 


On-Campus Religious Programs: 


As far as the on-campus religious program is concerned, several things 
are to be noted. In the metropolitan university the voluntary religious 
groups have a particularly heavy burden, due to the size and complexity 
of the situation, where full-time professional leadership is not available. 
The “cluster-plan” now in operation in New York and Philadelphia might 
be utilized. Under this plan certain schools in these cities share the leader- 
ship offered by a chaplain, Christian association secretary, or denomina- 
tional worker. The metropolitan school can find important resources in 
the local Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. for the development of an adequate relig- 
ious program, as exemplified at the University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Tech, Johns Hopkins, University of Akron and the University of Cincinnati. 


Religious Councils: 


Another important means of strengthening the religious program of 
the large-city school is some type of council or group for improving co- 
operation and work of voluntary religious groups. Especially good plans 
for council are to be found at Boston University, Pittsburgh University, 
Evansville College, New York University, and Wayne University. The 
purpose of such a council at Wayne, for instance, is to provide a unified 
program, inter-group understanding and cooperation. 


Religious Centers: 


Study shows that there is a high correlation between strong on-campus 
religious programs and a good center for the work of religious groups. A 
majority of schools studied offer “room facilities” or offices for religious 
groups. Some schools have fine buildings devoted to religious activities. 
such as Hunter College’s Roosevelt House and Syracuse University’s Hen- 
dricks Chapel. Wayne is laying plans for a Chapel and Religious Activi- 
ties Building, as is the University of Denver. New York University is 
planning a substantial addition to the plant for religious interests at its 
Washington Square Center. | 

This article indicates some of the concrete steps to improve university 
spiritual life being taken by various metropolitan institutions of higher 
learning. One should not overlook additional ways of strengthening the 
whole religious program through strong professional and faculty leader- 
ship, financial support, chapel and assembly programs, publicity and relig. 
ious activity projects. | 
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UNIVERSITY SPONSORED PUBLIC LECTURE SERIES: 
A RECENT EXPERIENCE 


TrBoR Payzs * 


The peoples of the earth face the future with grave uncertainty, 
composed almost equally of great hopes and great fears. In this time 
of doubt, they look to the United States as never before for good will, 
strength and wise leadership. 


\ This excerpt from President Truman’s inaugural address, delivered on 
aed 20, 1949, served as a motto for three panel discussions sponsored 
jrecently by the Department of Political Science of the University of Detroit. 
| “Defense of the West” was the general title for the series. The central 
)theme was something like this. The United States has great responsibility 
‘in the world today. She is materially and, to a large extent, spiritually the 


foe cee pillar of the West. Therefore, she must take the lion’s share in 


‘the defense of the West. Western civilization is faced with two principal 
jevils: secularism and communism. To withstand their attacks, democracy 
a= be fortified within our own nation. But the Western world must be 
‘prepared also to stand on its own with relation to the East, the Soviet Union 
»and her Satellites. More than that, it must do everything in its power to 
iin the victory of Western principles, Christian and Democratic principles. 
‘But this must be the victory of the spirit, not of arms, for a better future 
‘of all humanity. 

Three addresses, each twenty to twenty-five minutes long, were sched- 
/uled for the first night, March 5, 1949. They were entitled “Democracy and 
‘Civil Liberties,” “Democracy and Education,” and “Democracy and Mate- 
irial Welfare,” issues concerning the inner strength and vitality of our 
democracy. 

The chairman, Dr. Tibor Payzs, recalled that a fundamental principle 
of Western civilization is the recognition of man’s personality. Man, who 
has been created to the image and likeness of God, has divine origin and 
divine destiny. For the attainment of his end, he must seek self-develop- 
‘ment, spiritually, morally, intellectually and materially. In our time, such 
-self-development can best be attained under a democratic system. A fun- 
damental tenet of such a system is the guarantee of the free exercise of 
civil liberties. However, education is needed to discern what the true social 
and individual values are. In addition, the importance of material welfare 
in human life must not be overlooked. 

Subsequently, the Reverend John E. Coogan, S.J., director of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the university, whose topic was “Democracy and 
Civil Liberties,” pointed to the fact that American democratic tradition is 
essentially religious in its origin and nature. He particularly deplored the 


* Director, Department of Political Science, University of Detroit. 
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modern departure from the Christian concept of the natural law. The 
resulting ill effects are reflected on the contemporary unprincipled ap- 
proach to civil liberties. 

As to “Democracy and Education,” the second speaker, the Reverend 
Allan P. Farrell, S.J., professor of Education at the University of Detroit, 
warned particularly of two present-day errors in the sphere of American 
education. The assumption that everyone is equally “educable” is erron- 
eous. On this assumption, there is a tendency to increase, with govern- 
mental aid, the number of students in higher education, with little regard 
for intellectual ability. Then, the recent trend in Government, supported 
by some educators, to bring about an educational system in which there is 
place for public institutions only, was critically analyzed. This is clearly 
a “secularist” trend coupled with “statism” both contrary to the traditions 
of American democracy. 

Turning to the third issue on the night’s program, “Democracy and 
Material Welfare,” the speaker, Dr. Bernard F. Landuyt, director of the 
Department of Economics of the university, explained that in the field of 
economics, democracy means freedom of economic activities, Still, ma- 
terial welfare in the free, or capitalistic, economy is not left simply to 
chance. It has very definite disciplinary forces that express themselves in 
effective economic controls. But these forces spring from the people and 
their philosophy of life. They are self-imposed and not inflicted from the 
top. Thus free economy is a disciplined order, capable to bring about ma- 
terial welfare far superior to that of a government-directed economy. 

The program for the second and third nights focused attention on the 
defense of the West in the international sphere. On March 12, 1949, the 
Reverend Henry J. Wirtenberger, S.J., Regent of the College of Commerce 
and Finance, was chairman. He set the theme for the night, by quoting 
from Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. This noted French- 
man prophesied over a century ago that the United States and Russia seem 
to be marked out “by the will of Heaven to sway the destinies of half 
the globe.” 

Then, Dr. Francis A. Arlinghaus, professor of History, discussed the 
diplomatic developments within the Western world since the armistice. 
His address was entitled “The United States and the Marshall Plan Coun- 
tries.” The speaker outlined the principal steps the West has taken, under 
the leadership of the United States, for consolidation and unity. He ana- 
lyzed and evaluated the European Recovery Program, the Western Union 
and the North Atlantic Treaty as to what such international economic and 
political policies might contribute to the defense of the West. A note of 
warning was added: even the United States has her material limitations. 

Next, attention was turned to the East. “The United States, the Soviet 
Union and Her Satellites” was the subject presented by Dr. Tibor Payzs, 
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irector of the Department.of Political Science.. The lecturer reminded his 
juudience that Moscow is not merely the capital of the Soviet Union but 
ulso the “Rome” of atheistic materialism. Soviet foreign policy vis a vis 
country will depend on the relative position of the Communist party in 
shat country. In this light, the Soviet Union is on the offensive in the so- 
eed People’s Democracies. For, more complete transformation to Marx- 
sst-Stalinist pattern, is required of those countries than that achieved to 
Hate. Consequently, the attack is on in the political, economic, intellectual 
mnd moral sphere. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union is carrying on a propa- 
andistic “peace offensive” towards the West. Here the U.S.S.R. is in fact 


ing the defense of the West, it must not be overlooked that the civilization 
of Eastern Europe is essentially Western. The Satellites might well be the 
| ‘heel of Achilles” on the body of the Godless monster. 

t Two lectures were scheduled for March 19, 1949, the closing night of 
sche series. “The United States and the Far East” and “The United States 
yand the Western Hemisphere” were the topics. As the chairman, Mr. 
Aloysius J. Suchy of the Department of Political Science, pointed out, 
(United States relations to two “outlying areas” were considered here. 
‘Namely, these areas fall outside of the Kernels of the political “East” and 
i‘West”. What the Far East and Latin America have in common is their 
not wholly unfounded suspicion of Western imperialistic designs. But they 
substantially differ in their culture. Latin America is, of course, a part 
of the Western world, while the Far East has its own Oriental cultural 


tradition, 


| The speaker on the Far Kast, Mr. Edwin Rothman of the Department 
of Political Science, expressed the view that a Communist Far East would 
jin the long run imperil the defense of the West. He suggested certain 
policies to prevent such an occurrence. The West must not repeat the er- 
rors and depredations of past imperialism. The Asiatics must be given a 
chance to work out their own problems, aided but not dominated by the 
‘western democracies. 

| Dr. Manuel R. Garcia-Mora of the Department of Political Science, in 
this address closing the series, expressed the opposition of the majority of 
Latin Americans to imperialism whether it comes from the United States 
or from Argentina. Economic aid should be given to the people of Latin 
America so that a healthy middle class will develop. But in order to at- 
tain this, more than outside help is needed. The people of some Latin 
Republics must rid themselves of corrupt ruling cliques, so that the help 
will get to those who need it. Recent revolutions in Latin America were 
inspired more by poverty than by any desire for communism. A Latin 
America’strong in body and soul is an important element in the defense 
structure of the West. 
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The efforts of the lecturers were well rewarded, insofar as their audi- 
ences were quite receptive. There was a questioning period each night. 
The questions were so numerous that time did not permit answering them 
all, They were intelligent and thoughtful questions. 

Here are some samples of individual reactions. A student, senior in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, wrote to the editor of The Varsity News, 
a student publication at the university: “... These panel discussions are 
but a realization of the classical principle that the activities of a univer- 
sity need not, and should not, be confined within the university itself. 
Rather, a university should dispense its treasure of truth to the public at 
large as well as to the student body.” A judge of the Circuit Court wrote 
to the participants: “Much good, will, I am sure, come from the able dis- 
cussion of you men who have formulated and carried out this timely pro-. 
gram. I trust some such program will be made available for another year.” 

The meetings were held in the small auditorium of the Horace H. Rack- 
ham Memorial Building. The hall seats 300 persons. It is estimated that 
on the first and second nights from 100 to 200 persons were turned away, 
after the auditorium was filled to capacity. There was no admission charge.. 

Daily and weekly newspapers gave generous advance publicity. Pos- 
ters were sent to organizations, to be placed on their bulletin boards. 

A personal invitation by the Very Reverend William J. Millor, S.J.,, 
President of the University of Detroit, was mailed to all high school prin-. 
cipals, social science and history department heads, Catholic parishes and 
various organizations in the Detroit area. 

Plans are already made for another series of lectures next year. The 
administration of the university considers this as a service to the public: 
of the City of Detroit. So that the community may increasingly look: 
towards the Tower of the University of Detroit, (a war memorial of the: 
World War One heroes of the university, known to all Detroiters), as a: 
beacon, the light of which shall guide them to “via, veritas et vita.” 


CONFERENCES 
Kentucky Meeting of Church-Related Colleges 


One hundred forty-eight teachers and administrative officers from: 
twelve Kentucky church-related colleges were the guests of Transylvania| 
College, Lexington, Kentucky, on February 26. This was one of the occa-: 
sional meetings of the Kentucky Association of Church-related Colleges.. 
Another is being planned for next November, when issues emerging from, 
the February meeting will be considered. | 

Dr. Robert N. DuBose, executive secretary of the Commission on Chris-. 
tian Higher Education, spoke at the opening session on the general theme 
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religion in higher education. This matter was discussed until noon. At 
incheon, with guests seated at the tables according to their teaching fields, 
wresidents Walter A. Groves of Centre College, and Paul S. Powell of 
*Vesleyan College, debated the question of federal aid to education. Here, 
Ss in the morning session, there was spirited discussion from the floor. 
trom two o'clock until adjournment at 3:30, consideration was given to 
¢ nprovement of instruction. Myron Bates, a junior student at Transyl- 
‘ania, Professor G. S. Noss, of Berea College, Dean A. F. Yancey, of George- 
own College, and President Lewis Piper, of Midway Junior College, pre- 
vented ten minute talks on the subject, and then led the general discussion. 
_ President Raymond F. McLain of Transylvania College, chairman of 
ne Kentucky Association, presided at the sessions. Since the meeting, he 
“as received assurances from practically every college represented to the 
gitect that the effort was extremely worth-while. Matters of interest to the 

t2achers, to the administrators and of general concern were incorporated 
i the program in such a manner as to cause all to realize the task of 
‘hristian Higher Education is an inclusive one, and that the colleges de- 
foted to such a task must stand together. 


i % * * 


State Organizations of Church-Related and Private Colleges 
| 


The Commission has completed a survey of the state organizations of 
shurch-related and private colleges. There are, at the present time, twelve 
ictive state federations located in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 

tansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
vexas, Washington and West Virginia. In the fall issue of College and 
“hurch, we shall present an article on the organization and program of 
lach of these state groups. 
_ The conference section of this publication is for announcements con- 
jerning Regional and State Conferences and for reports on the meetings 
\f the state federations. 

The state organizations are requested to send in reports on each of the 
jaeetings. This will assist the Commission in its effort to “encourage as 
ar as possible cooperation and coordination within the group of colleges 
tnd universities fostering religion in education.” (Excerpt from Article I, 
Section 4 of the By-Laws.) 


| 
| 
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IN THE CHAPEL 
Christ’s Gift of Peace 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid. John 14:27. 


Christ, in these words in the Gospel according to St. John, made His 
parting bequest to His disciples. It was not a “material bequest,” not an 
“institutional bequest,” but He gave that which all other bequests aim at 
producing: “Peace I leave with you.” This touching sympathetic farewell 
was more than a good wish; it was a promise made by One Who knows that 
the blessing promised is within reach. 

Jesus claimed that He is the real fountainhead, the author and deposi- 
tary of peace. Jesus defined the peace which He was leaving to the disciples 
as that peace which He had Himself enjoyed. “My peace I give unto you,” 
as one hands over a possession he himself has tested. It was a peace char- 
acteristic of the Giver. One can give to another only what one has owned 
oneself. His was a soul so regal that He could feel Himself not only man- 
kind’s rightful Prince, but a compassionate Shepherd of defenseless sheep: 
“A Prince of Peace.” 

Henry Drummond in Pax Vobiscum wrote: “Two painters each paintec 
a picture to illustrate his conception of rest. The first chose for his scene 
a still lone lake among the far-off mountains. The second threw on his 
canvas a thundering waterfall, with a fragile birch tree bending over the 
foam; at the fork of a branch, almost wet with the cataract’s spray, a robin 
sat on its nest, 

“The first was only stagnation; the last was rest. For in rest there are 
always two elements—tranquility and energy; silence and turbulence; cre: 
ation and destruction; fearlessness and fearfulness. 

“Thus it was in Christ.” 

Jesus’ peace came through His unfaltering obedience to the Father’s 
will and by utter self-sacrifice. His peace was the fruit of a hard-won vic: 
tory. Christ’s true distinction was perfect obedience—to Him the only true 
life, life eternal, was life in and with God. 

Dr. Frank S. Hickman, in one of his sermons to the students at Duke 
University, developed the idea of inner peace in this manner: 

Christ, in the text Seceh shared with His people His peculiar secret 
The “peace of Christ” was “not as the world giveth”... not the peace o: 
ease, but of struggle; not of self-content, but of solar ice: not of yield: 
ing to evil, but of conflict with it; not of accommodation to the world, bu’ 
by subjugation of it. It is a strange paradox, this peace of conflict; it is the 
peace of an Imperial Spirit which by its own victory rises above humar 
circumstances. It is an inward reality—quiet within the soul, a restful i 
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peneath all other life—that Christ gives to them that are His. It is a posi- 
' ive spiritual endowment—a gift from the Divine—something which settles 
md stays the spirit on a foundation that cannot be moved, “though the 
marth be removed, and the waters roar and be troubled.” 

Christ gave His peace by pointing the disciples and all who would in- 
nerit it to the source to which He Himself had gone—by bringing us face 
to face with God and so bringing us into harmony with the true law of the 
pirit’s life, which is to live, not by the perishing things of earth, but by 
«he unseen and eternal. It was and is peace through harmony with God’s 


PAR 


It is told of Dante that after many wanderings he reached a monastery 
and stood before the door. Thrice he was asked: “What wouldst thou?” 
iAnd he broke the silence at last with the one word, “Peace...” 

Dr. J. W. Jowett in one of his sermons describes peace as “the union 
of heart with heart, God and man sharing common sorrows and common 
oys. This is peace... frictionless communion.” 

Dr. W. J. Armitage in one of his sermons on peace used these words: 
‘The peace of a quiet conscience is far above all earthly dignities. For the 
onors of earth may be thick upon a man, and yet he may never know one 
1our’s happiness. But with the conscience at rest .. . the believer’s life is 
well balanced. He knows no fear of God save filial and holy fear, no fear 
f man, no fear of the future ... where it dwells, the peace of God shuts 
jut all fear.” 

| Thomas A. Kempis in The Imitation of Christ gives this interpretation: 


——-- 


Peace is what all desire, but all do not care for the things that 
pertain unto true peace. 
! My peace is with the humble and gentle of heart; in much pa- 
__ tience shall thy peace be. 

If thou wilt hear me and follow my voice, thou shalt be able to 
enjoy much peace. 

What shall I do, Lord? 
. In every matter look to thyself, as to what thou sayest, and direct 
,» thy whole attention unto this, to please me alone, and neither to desire 
, nor to seek anything besides me. 
But of the words or deeds of others, judge nothing rashly; neither 
do thou entangle thyself with things not entrusted to thee. Thus it 
b may come to pass that thou mayest be little or seldom disturbed. 
| But never to feel any disturbance at all, nor to suffer any trouble 
of mind or body, belongs not to this life, but to the state of eternal rest. 


| 
In a recent issue of the South Carolina Methodist Advocate there ap- 
acd the following prayer by John Lewis Sandlin: 


O Lord God, to whom belongest the peace of every thought and 
spiritual investment; in whose view of eternity we have become a part 
in thy loving and constant care: make of this place a holy tryst, that 
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all who call upon thy name may be filled with thy heavenly benedic- 
tion and blessing. Be our defense and guide in all perplexities of the 
human heart; let us abide in the thought of thy will for lives that are 
making an investment for thy kingdom. 

Give constancy to the will as we look into the places of great 
adventure. Unto thee may we give thanks that this little segment of 
time is set apart for the giving of depth to our fellowship with thee, 
that we may share it with others whose lives are related to our own. 
And in the enlargement of this increasingly growing circle of com- 
munion with thee, teach us how to bring the light of hope into the 
presence of discouraged souls; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


IN THE LIBRARY 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS, compiled by Thomas S. Kepler, 
is an 800 page anthology of Christian devotional literature. One hundred 
and thirty-seven of the world’s spiritual geniuses, beginning with Clement 
of Rome (40?-97?) in the Patristic Period and including twenty-seven living 
men and women, reveal in these pages the secrets of their radiant lives and | 
make this an inexhaustible treasury of stimulus to great living —Abingdon- | 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 


THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, by one of America’s foremost Bible : 
scholars and educators, Luther Weigle, is a study of the English New Testa-- 
ment through four centuries. This is an absorbing and fascinating story’ 
for all who believe in the abiding value of the English New Testament in: 
worshipful preaching, teaching and study.—Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, , 
New York and Nashville. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SECULARISM, edited by J. Richard 
Spann, is a symposium that presents one of the most comprehensive anal- 
yses of the varied manifestations of secularism in contemporary life.— 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 


THE IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON AMERICAN EDUCATION, by 
I. L. Kandel, is a history of actual occurrences immediately preceding and 
directly after the war, and will serve as an excellent compendium of ma- 
terial within its scope. Its author is well-known for his work in the fields 
of comparative education and of the history of education—University of' 
North Carolina Press. 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION, by Bernard Iddings Bell, is “to disturb pseudo | 
patriotic complacency” and a challenge to the “current childishness res 
vealed by the current trends in journalism, by the radio, by our magazines 
of large circulation and by the best-selling books.” Dr. Bell indicts moder 
American education for its “moral emptiness.” He argues that religion i 
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# essential part of any good education. He notes, “As the American school 
ow more and more conducted there is no such thing as religious liberty 
| American education. There is liberty only to be unreligious.”—Whit- 
ysey House, New York. 


) THE GREATEST STCRY EVER TOLD, by Fulton Oursler, is founded 
f the facts as given in the Four Gospels. Throughout this book there is a 
“reshing simplicity, a re-creation, dramatic and appealing. The author 
tight the comment and approval of religious leaders of different denom- 
jations and has brought forth a great volume.—Doubleday & Co., Inc., New 
‘prk. 

| RELIGION AND EDUCATION UNDER THE CONSTITUTION, by 
/M. O'Neill, is “a challenging analysis of recent court decisions interpret- 
iz the historic intent of the Constitution on the separation of church and 
fate.” Dr. O’Neill, in his preface, states that this book is “aimed specifi- 
‘lly at a better understanding of civil liberties and against widespread 
hactice of attempting to foreclose debate and to stop the democratic proc- 
ds by distorting the Constitutional provisions in the Bill of Rights.”— 
darper and Brothers, New York. 


PROTESTANTISM FACES ITS EDUCATIONAL TASK TOGETHER, 
)' William Clayton Bower and Percy Roy Hayward, traces the origins of 
e inter-church movement from the first Sunday school in the United 
dates nearly 170 years ago. The authors conclude with a survey for the 
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_ THE CHOICE IS ALWAYS OURS, edited by Lucille M. Nixon, educator, 
sychological counselor; Elizabeth B. Howes, Ph.D., practicing analysist; 
ad Dorothy B. Pails formerly student Y.W.C.A. secretary, is a book 
ir those who work with college students. It is a practical tool for personal 
@ group work, a collection of spiritual instruction that makes available, 
. well integrated form, material that has not been readily accessible. 
ders may be sent directly to Mrs. H. W. Roupp, c/o “The Choice,” 215 
uth Detroit Street, Canton, Ohio, or to the publisher, Richard R. Smith, 


20 Kast 39th Street, New York 16, New York. 
: 
AMONG THE COLLEGES 

Dr. Georgia Harkness, professor of applied theology at Garret Biblical 
astitute, gave the Earl Lectures at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
alifornia, recently. The general theme lectures were as follows: ‘What 
fas the Church to Say?”, “Christian Faith and Personal Living” and 
Christian Faith and Social Action.” 


* * * 
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A unique scholarship was given to Transylvania College by the Lex 
ington Lodge of B’nai Brith. A grant of $200 will be made annually by thi 
organization to a junior student with a “vocational commitment to th 
Christian ministry,” and a “sensitivity to the social aspects of the Christia 
gospel, with a demonstrated interest in advancing the brotherhood of man. 


os 7% * 


The Board of Trustees of the Iliff School of Theology has authorize 
the granting of the degree of Master of Religious Education. The prograr 
was announced by President Edward R. Bartlett. 


* * % 


An Education Workshop for Christian Teachers will be held at Goshe 
College, June 7-17, 1949. Participation in the workshop will carry tw 
semester hours of regular college credit. Teachers who wish addition: 
information may write to Professor Karl L. Massanari, Ed.D., directo 
Education Workshop for Christian Teachers, Goshen College, Goshe: 
Indiana. 

On April 20 at Oklahoma City University the first spadeful of dirt we 
turned for the new Gold Star Memorial Library and School of Religion. 


* * * 


-A room in Old West, 145 year old administration building at Dickinse 
College, is being reconditioned and refurnished as a religious center fe 
the use of students of all faiths. President W. W. Edel announced that tk 
room, when finished, will suggest a small-chapel interior and will be avai 
able for individual worship and meditation, religious services of sma 
student groups and meetings. of college organizations devoted to religiox 
activities. 
; * * * 

_ Baldwin-Wallace College, in cooperation with the North-East Ohio Co: 
ference of The Methodist Church, sponsored the Fourth Conference c 
Christian Vocations on the campus, March 31 through April 2. Conferen: 
leaders were Dr. Hugh C. Stuntz, president of Scarrit College, Nashvill 
Tennessee, and Harold W. Ewing, secretary of the Interboard Commissic 
on Vocations for The Methodist Church. 

* * * 
Father Vincent J. Flynn, President of The College of St. Thomas, h 
been elected president of the Association of American Colleges. | 
Be * Be Re. 
,» President W. W. Edel of Dickinson College outlined in a striking fas 
ion the role of the church-related college and the characteristics of u 
Christian student and graduate in his sermon preached recently on tl 
“Church of the Air” (CBS). 
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|. The following paragraph is an excerpt from his sermon: “A man or 
voman who has made use of the opportunities offered by a college that 
velieves in a Christian philosophy of life should know the world in which 
le lives and be adequate to meet its most pressing demands. He should be 
able to cross the barriers to understanding which have been erected through 
‘ie years by differing languages, alien cultures, racial differences, religious 
‘tolerances, and all other outworn forms of SuSbiCiCD and distrust. He 


save acquired such skills and information as aay permit him to be readily 
jdaptable to any environment in which he finds himself, friendly in his 
Ymanner and approach, sensitive to the needs of others, kind and humane 
i d unselfish. With deep religious understanding and a high ethical sense 
“f his obligation to those who have served him in the manifold ways in 
yhich his dependency in our complex civilization demands, he should be 
feady to take his place and meet the demands that life shall make upon 
sim.” 

| ‘Interesting facts, conclusions and recommendations concerning the 
junctions of church and school in a typical small:American community are 
viven in a 48 page study, called New Matamoras in the Mirror, published 
In March by the sociology department of Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
athe study was made by students during the school year of 1947-48 as a 
‘lass project in rural sociology. Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick directed the survey 
ind edited the published report. Copies of this study may be secured from 
Marietta College. 


| * * * 


i In the spring issue of College and Church it was reported that Dr. J. S. 
3ixler made the following statement: “Compulsory chapel service should 
he held by all church colleges.” Dr. Arnold S. Nash, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Religion at the University of North Carolina, was the author of 
shat statement at the Ecumenical Student Conference which met at Kansas 
Jniversity. Dr. Nash writes, “The essential point I was trying to make 
was that the church-related college should stand by its principles. No 
educational institution, I argued, that is really worth its salt entertains the 
dea of optional examinations, ie., if we interpret the word examination 
sufficiently widely to indicate means according to which the abilities of 
students can be estimated. If a church-related college feels (and most of 
3 do) that examinations are sufficiently important to be compulsory 
then I do not see why religious services should not be compulsory. If they 
are made optional then that is equivalent to saying that the college au- 
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thorities do not regard them, as they do examinations, as being really im 
portant. In other words, if a church-related college were to make bot 
attendance at examinations and attendance at college services optiona 
then such a college would be saying that both examinations and service 
are equally important.” 


* * * 


The General Conference of the Evangelical United Brethren Churel 
has authorized a commission “to make a careful study of the present re 
sources and opportunities of all the colleges and seminaries of the Evan 
gelical United Brethren Church, with a view to meeting the vital necessity 
for an intelligent program of higher education, adequate to meet the need: 
of the Church reviewing specifically items such as: the enlargement o: 
services through the adding of staff members and courses, the allocatior 
of territory and preserving the ‘status quo’ of our institutions during thi 
interim of such a study.” The college committee has begun its survey. 


* * * 


At Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico an interesting study is bein; 
carried on by the Bible Department on the History of the Catholic Churel 
in Puerto Rico. The responsibility for counseling at Polytechnic Institut 
is divided among administrative officers, teachers and ministers; all work 
ing together attempt to influence students in the direction of Christian con 
duct. The churches in the community are used only as practice centers fo 
the ministerial candidates. 
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